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ABSTRACT 



The Committee for Economic Development (CED) , an independent 
research and policy organization of approximately 250 business leaders and 
educators, issued this report as a statement calling on federal and state 
governments to make early education available to all children age three and 
over. The statement maintains that in order to ensure that all children enter 
school ready to learn, the nation needs to reform its current approach by 
linking programs and providers into coherent state-based systems with the 
goal of universal access to free, high-quality prekindergarten classes, 
offered by a variety of providers, for all children whose parents want them 
to participate. The statement argues that universal access will be 
accomplished in the most timely and equitable way through a strong 
federal/state partnership, with states taking the lead in building universal 
prekindergarten systems. It is estimated that a serious commitment to 
universal early education will require a public investment of at least $25 to 
$35 billion more than current expenditures to extend access to free, 
part-day, part-year preschool programs to all children age 3 and up. The CED 
asserts that states' approach to providing universal preschool should be 
consistent with principles related to: (1) access to center-based programs 

meeting recognized standards; (2) service delivery through a variety of 
providers, with parents selecting the most appropriate setting; (3) financial 
subsidies for costs involved in early learning provided in partnership with 
the federal government; (4) efforts with the federal government to build 
infrastructure, improve program quality, and provide oversight services; and 
(5) improved data collection to ensure that comparable and reliable 
information is available on access, costs, and outcomes and knowledge about 
the most effective characteristics of early learning programs. Also included 
in the statement are memoranda of comment, reservation, or dissent; 
presentation of the objectives of the CED; and lists of the CED board of 
trustees, honorary trustees, research advisory board, professional and 
administrative staff, and previous CED statements on national policy. 

Appended is a discussion of how the cost of universal preschool was 
calculated. (Contains 66 endnotes.) (KB) 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CED STATEMENTS ON NATIONAL POLICY 



The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is an independent research and policy 
organization of some 250 business leaders 
and educators. CED is nonprofit, nonparti- 
san, and nonpolitical. Its purpose is to pro- 
pose policies that bring about steady eco- 
nomic growth at high employment and 
reasonably stable prices, increased productiv- 
ity and living standards, greater and more 
equal opportunity for every citizen, and an 
improved quality of life for all. 

All CED policy recommendations must 
have the approval of trustees on the Research 
and Policy Committee. This committee is di- 
rected under the bylaws, which emphasize 
that “all research is to be thoroughly objec- 
tive in character, and the approach in each 
instance is to be from the standpoint of the 
general welfare and not from that of any 
special political or economic group.” The 
committee is aided by a Research Advisory 
Board of leading social scientists and by a 
small permanent professional staff. 

The Research and Policy Committee does 
not attempt to pass judgment on any pend- 



ing specific legislative proposals; its purpose is 
to urge careful consideration of the objectives 
set forth in this statement and of the best means 
of accomplishing those objectives. 

Each statement is preceded by extensive 
discussions, meetings, and exchange of memo- 
randa. The research is undertaken by a sub- 
committee, assisted by advisors chosen for their 
competence in the field under study. 

The full Research and Policy Committee 
participates in the drafting of recommenda- 
tions. Likewise, the trustees on the drafting 
subcommittee vote to approve or disapprove a 
policy statement, and they share with the 
Research and Policy Committee the privilege 
of submitting individual comments for publi- 
cation. 

The recommendations presented herein are 
those of the trustee members of the Research and 
Policy Committee and the responsible subcom- 
mittee. They are not necessarily endorsed by other 
trustees or by nontrustee subcommittee members, 
advisors, contributors, staff members, or others 
associated with CED. 
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Purpose of This Statement 



CED has for many years argued that the 
development and education of all children 
from the earliest stages of their lives must be 
a national priority. In this report we take aim 
directly at the educational needs of children 
age 3 and up who have not yet entered kin- 
dergarten. Increasingly, research is indicat- 
ing that prekindergarten children have much 
greater capacity to learn than was previously 
realized. But the nadon still depends on a 
piecemeal and haphazard set of preschool 
arrangements that does not give all children 
equal opportunity to enter school ready to 
learn. 

It is time for the United States to acknowl- 
edge society’s stake in and responsibility for 
early education, as it long has for older chil- 
dren, by making publicly-funded prekinder- 
garten available to all preschool children 
whose parents want them to enroll. With 
most parents now working, it is also impor- 
tant that preschool opportunities from a di- 
verse set of providers include those prepared 
to supply the full-day, full-year care that em- 
ployees need for their children. 

Over a decade ago, we and others pointed 
out the desirability of expanding preschool 
access. Since then, growing numbers of chil- 
dren have begun to participate in center- 
based programs of early care and education. 
But too many of these programs do not pro- 
vide the kinds of activities that ensure that 
children enter school ready to learn. A key 
hurdle is the lack of public willingness to 
make the investments necessary to give all 
children the strong start they need to suc- 
ceed in school. 

This report makes the case for universal, 
free access to pre kindergarten. It argues that 
states should take the organizational lead in 



tying diverse providers into coherent systems 
of early education. The report also proposes 
that financial responsibility for preschool 
should be equally shared by the federal and 
state governments, with today’s parental 
costs scaled back over time. Our report 
describes an approach for constructing this 
federal/state financial partnership and em- 
phasizes the importance of identifying stan- 
dards of program quality and continuously 
improving performance. 

The report is a call to action rather than a 
detailed blueprint for moving from today’s 
piecemeal and underfunded early education 
programs to coherent and comprehensive 
early learning systems. It does not attempt to 
propose answers for all the policy issues that 
will arise in linking existing and new pro- 
grams together. It acknowledges that there is 
more to learn about how to make the most 
of the learning capabilities of young chil- 
dren. But it emphasizes that we know more 
than enough to take action now to improve 
early education, and it lays out a set of prin- 
ciples upon which we believe high-quality, 
universally-available preschool education 
should be built. 
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Chapter 1 



Summary 




The Committee for Economic Develo- 
pment (CED) calls on the federal and state 
governments to undertake a new national 
compact to make early education available to 
all children age 3 and over. To ensure that all 
children have the opportunity to enter school 
ready to learn, the nation needs to reform its 
current haphazard, piecemeal, and under- 
funded approach to early learning by linking 
programs and providers into coherent state- 
based systems. The goal should be universal 
access to free, high-quality prekindergarten 
classes, offered by a variety of providers, 
for all children whose parents want them to 
participate. 

CED believes that universal access will 
be accomplished in the most timely and 
equitable way through a strong federal/state 
partnership. States must be responsible for 
(1) expanding preschool opportunities, (2) 
ensuring that the necessary teachers and 
facilities are available, and (3) integrating 
their diverse array of preschool providers 
and programs into coherent systems that 
meet the educational needs of young children 
while also addressing child care needs of 
working parents. The federal government 
should provide incentives for and assistance 
to states constructing high-quality early learn- 
ing systems by (1) creating a new federal-to- 
state grant program to underwrite part 
of the cost of providing universal access to 
prekindergarten, (2) helping states build the 
infrastructure needed to extend access to all 
children, and (3) certifying acceptable state 
standards for early education. 

For too long the United States has paid lip 
service to the importance of preschool oppor- 
tunities that prepare children for school with- 



out undertaking the level of investment need- 
ed to turn promise into reality. For the sake 
of both the children and of our society, it is 
time to make good on the commitment to 
provide early learning opportunities for all. 
We call on federal and state policy makers to 
implement the steps outlined here, and we 
urge business leaders and others to support 
the additional public investments necessary 
to build and maintain universal prekinder- 
garten programs.* 



Helping all children start school ready 
to learn is critical to their future success 
and to the well-being of society as a whole. 
Children who start school behind their peers 
are unlikely to catch up. Children who enter 
kindergarten with limited word reading skills 
are the most likely to develop later reading 
difficulties and require remedial education. 
Even with this subsequent extra help, they 
continue to lag; children who are not at least 
modestly-skilled readers by the end of third 
grade are unlikely to graduate from high 
school. Poorly-educated workers are increas- 
ingly unable to earn a living wage in a global 
marketplace where skills matter more than 
ever before. Society pays in many ways for 
failing to take full advantage of the learning 
potential of all its children, from lost eco- 
nomic productivity and tax revenues to high- 
er crime rates to diminished participadon in 
the civic and cultural life of the nadon. Our 
democratic values are also betrayed when we 
fail to live up to our ethical and moral obliga- 
tion to safeguard the health and well-being of 
all young children. 

*See memoranda by JAMES Q. RIORDAN (page 41). 
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Preschool For All 



For these reasons, CED Trustees have 
stressed the importance of investing in young 
children in a series of reports since 1985. 1 
Over a decade ago, CED urged the nation to 
view education as an investment, not an 
expense, and to develop a comprehensive 
and coordinated strategy of human invest- 
ment. Such a strategy should redefine educa- 
tion as a process that begins at birth and 
encompasses all aspects of children’s early 
development, including their physical, social, 
emotional, and cognitive growth. 2 In the 
intervening years the evidence has grown 
even stronger that investments in early 
education can have long-term benefits for 
both children and society. 

Likewise, at the 1989 Education Summit 
of the President and the nation’s governors, 
the first of several goals set for American 
education was that “by the year 2000, all chil- 
dren will start school ready to learn.” 
Achieving this goal, in turn, depended on 
reaching 3 objectives: 

• “Children will receive the nutrition, physi- 
cal activity experiences and health care 
needed to arrive at school with healthy 
minds and bodies, and to maintain the 
mental alertness necessary to be prepared 
to learn, and the number of low-birth- 
weight babies will be significantly reduced 
through enhanced prenatal systems. 

• Every parent in the United States will be a 
child’s first teacher and devote time each 
day to helping such parent’s preschool 
child learn, and parents will have access to 
the training and support parents need. 

• All children will have access to high-quality 
and developmentally appropriate 
preschool programs that help prepare 
children for school.” 3 

We see many signs that the needs of our 
youngest citizens are receiving increased pub- 
lic awareness and support. Public subsidies for 
child care have grown, as have state and fed- 



eral efforts to improve the quality of care. 
States have expanded their efforts to make 
prekindergarten education available to at 
least some of their preschoolers. The 
Children’s Health Insurance Program has 
helped expand the proportion of children 
whose medical costs are covered by insurance 
In state capitals and communities around 
the nation, many thousands of people have 
worked to improve services for young chil- 
dren and make them more readily available. 
New messengers have joined long-time advo- 
cates of better programs for young children. 
For example, Fight Crime: Invest in Kids, a 
bipartisan, nonprofit, anti-crime organization 
whose members include nearly 1,500 police 
chiefs, sheriffs, district attorneys, and victims 
of violence, has made early childhood devel- 
opment programs a major focus of its anti- 
crime efforts. 

Despite these encouraging signs of 
progress, however, Goal 1 is still far from 
accomplished. America’s youngest children 
still have many unmet needs. 

In this report we focus specifically on 
access to preschool learning opportunities 
that prepare all children for school. Due in 
part to the fact that most mothers are now in 



Percentage of Preschool-Age Children 
in Center Based Programs, 1999 

100 % 

90% 



80 %- 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2000, NCES-200 1-034, (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, January 2001), table 48. 
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Chapter 1: Summary 



the workforce, the majority of 3- to 5-year- 
olds who have not entered kindergarten are 
already enrolled in a center-based+ early care 
and/ or education program. This advance 
creates an opportunity to turn the promise 
of universal early childhood education into 
a reality for all of the estimated 8.3 million 
children in this age cohort. 

Existing early education efforts, however, 
are inadequate to fulfill this promise. Too 
many children spend their time in settings 
that do not improve their school readiness or 
take full advantage of their capacity to learn 
and that are staffed by poorly trained and 
poorly paid workers with high turnover rates. 
Many children still do not have access to good 
preschool programs. Because families still 
bear the largest financial responsibility for 
early education, children of higher income 
and better educated parents are the most 
likely to participate. 

Since most mothers of young children now 
work, parents need early educadon programs 
that meet their child care needs as well; but 
public policies still too often treat education 
and care separately. Policies must encompass 
simultaneously the goals of school readiness 
for children and support of working parents. 

Other industrialized countries far surpass 
the United States in recognizing the wisdom 
of investments in early education. A number 
of European countries already enroll high 
proportions of their young children in pro- 
grams with significandy higher standards for 
educational staff than are typically found in 
this country. In most cases, these programs 
are publicly funded. 

Without a serious and sustained commit- 
ment to overcoming the shortcomings of 
American preschool educadon, many 



fCenter-based care refers to early education and/or care 
offered in formal settings such as child care centers, 
preschools and prekindergartens, and federally-funded Head 
Start centers. Center-based care does not include services 
provided to children by relatives or non relatives in home- 
based settings. 
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children will continue to miss out on the 
benefits of early learning. This loss could fur- 
ther widen the gaps in educational achieve- 
ment that already pose one of the biggest 
challenges facing elementary and secondary 
educator's and that permanendy limit eco- 
nomic and social opportunities. 

It is time for the United States to recog- 
nize, as do many other countries, that the 
public interest in assuring educational oppor- 
tunity for all should include younger children 
and not just those who have reached their 
fifth or sixth birthdays. CED’s 1991 observa- 
tion is even more true today: “In the past, 
society’s responsibility for providing educa- 
Uonal opportunity for children started with 
their entry into schools. But a new under- 
standing of how children learn makes it clear 
that the nadon can no longer afford to wait 
that long.” 4 Just as we have long seen elemen- 
tary and secondary educadon for all as a soci- 
etal responsibility, we must now undertake to 
extend educational opportunity to all chil- 
dren age 3 and up. 

A serious commitment to early education 
for all will require substantially greater invest- 
ments by both the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. Parents now bear the largest share 
of the burden of financing out-of-home care 
and education for their preschool children. 
Public subsidies reach far too few families to 
ensure access for all to early learning pro- 
grams and, moreover, are frequently too low 
to support quality services. The public sector 
invests only about $20-25 billion annually in 
care and education programs for youngsters 
from birth to age 5, while spending roughly 
$500 billion on K-12 and postsecondary edu- 
cation. We esdmate that the annual public 
expenditures would need to be at least $25 to 
$35 billion higher to extend access to free, 
part-day, part-year preschool programs to all 
children age 3 and up, including the nearly 
3.5 million youngsters not now enrolled in 
center-based care.* Additional investments 
will be necessary to improve the quality of 

*See memoranda by ARNOLD R. WEBER (page 41). 
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teachers and facilities, monitor performance, 
and support research and data collection. 

CED’s vision of universal preschool calls 
on states to play the central role in building 
universal prekindergarten systems. We see the 
federal government as catalyzing state system- 
building through significant subsidies tied to 
the development of state strategic plans and 
timetables and dependent on holding state 
preschool services to acceptable standards. 
States should be free to choose their own 
approach to the development of universal 
prekindergarten so long as the approach is 
consistent with the following five principles. 

(1) Access . Children age 3 and up whose 
parents want them to enroll should have 
access to center-based preschool programs 
that meet recognized standards for fostering 
education and school readiness along with 
social and physical development in a safe 
environment. We believe a minimum goal 
should be free part-day (4-6 hours), school- 
year long prekindergarten programs for all 
such children, just as older children are pro- 
vided publicly-funded elementary and sec- 
ondary education. The federal government, 
which already is and should continue to be 

a major source of early education funding, 
should ensure that basic standards of pro- 
gram quality are in place by creating an 
independent body to review state-developed 
and other standards for early education and 
certify acceptable ones. 

(2) Delivery . Preschool education consis- 
tent with recognized standards should be 
obtainable from a variety of providers, with 
parents choosing the setting most appropriate 
for their child’s and family’s needs. A diverse 
array of providers (e.g., public preschools, 
Head Start, nonprofit and profit-making child 
care centers) already enroll many young chil- 
dren. It makes sense to take advantage of this 
existing infrastructure by offering current 
providers the opportunity and means to 
upgrade their services to prekindergarten 
standards while allowing parents to continue 



selecting the setting they prefer for their 
children. Such arrangements are especially 
important for working parents, who need 
access to providers who build early education 
into full-day, year-round programs. Policy 
makers should encourage providers to inte- 
grate prekindergarten and child care by, for 
example, eliminating incompatible rules that 
create barriers to seamless provision of educa- 
tion and child care services. Policy makers 
should also structure public subsidy programs 
to offer incentives to providers to supply high- 
er quality child care. 

(3) Financing . While states should be 
responsible for ensuring universal access to 
prekindergarten and tying diverse providers 
into coherent systems of early education, the 
federal and state governments should share 
responsibility for financing early learning. To 
encourage equitable access across the nation, 
the federal government should provide fund- 
ing sufficient to cover children from lower- 
income families by creating a new federal-to- 
state grant program and should also provide 
states with financial assistance to help devel- 
op the infrastructure needed for universal 
access. States should ensure that places are 
available in approved preschool programs for 
all children age 3 and up whose families want 
them to attend. 

Most states will not be able to implement 
universal free prekindergarten overnight, and 
federal funding should begin in the early 
stages of system-building. But even initial fed- 
eral funding should be contingent on states 
submitting plans describing a strategy and 
timetable for accomplishing the goal of pro- 
viding free universal access to preschool for 
all. While eventually states should be responsi- 
ble for the costs of preschool for all children 
not covered by federal support, as an interim 
step states could, by using income-based fee 
schedules, share these costs with families. 

(4) Infrastructure , quality improvement , and 
oversight In addition to subsidizing direct 
preschool costs, the federal and state govern- 
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ments should make resources available to 
improve staff and facilities and provide tech- 
nical assistance and monitoring. Universal, 
high-quality preschool will require many new 
facilities and qualified teachers. Without 
explicit attention from policy makers, short- 
ages of teachers and classrooms will hamper 
the expansion of preschool programs. 
Providers wishing to upgrade their standards 
will need help with costs that they may not be 
able to cover from routine operating income. 
In addition, states must monitor preschool 
systems that udlize diverse providers in order 
to identify and assist those that are not meet- 
ing established standards. 

(5) Data and research . The federal and 
state governments should improve data col- 
lection to ensure that comparable and reliable 
information is available on access, costs, 
and outcomes and should support research 
to expand our knowledge about the most 
effective characteristics of early learning pro- 
grams. The fragmented nature of early care 
and education in the United States is reflect- 
ed in data systems that present only a partial 
picture of current early learning acdvities. 



Instead of piecemeal repordng approaches, 
federal and state policy makers must develop 
unified data collecdon systems capable of pro- 
viding comprehensive informadon on chil- 
dren’s participation in early educadon and 
related services. Moreover, while research has 
already provided important insights into the 
learning capabilities of young children and 
raised critical quesdons about the adequacy 
of existing programs, much remains to be 
learned about which policies and practices 
will most effectively and efficiently support 
early learning. 

Moving beyond today’s fragmented and 
inadequate array of early education offerings 
to a high quality preschool system that meets 
the needs of all young children will clearly 
take time. Achieving this goal will also take 
improved knowledge about how to make the 
most of young children’s capacities to learn. 
But we already know more than enough to 
begin making meaningful progress now 
toward the goal of early learning opportuni- 
ties for all. It is time to turn this knowledge 
into action.* 



*See memoranda by JOSH S. WESTON (page 41). 



Overview of Existing Policies and 
Programs for Young Children 




To appreciate the deficiencies in how the 
United States approaches early learning, it is 
necessary first to understand what current 
arrangements look like and why they work the 
way they do. The nation has a patchwork of 
early care and education opportunities that 
evolved to meet different and traditionally 
separate objectives: fostering child develop- 
ment (giving young children access to educa- 
tion and other services that would prepare 
them for formal school) or meeting labor 
market needs (providing working families 
with child care). Today there is growing 
recognition of the significance of early learn- 
ing for efforts to improve K-12 education, 
while changing patterns of work and welfare 
have created new incentives to provide early 
education to the growing number of young 
children who spend time in out-of-home care. 
While education and care for young children 
are, therefore, increasingly intertwined activi- 
ties, public policies still tend to reflect their 
separate origins as either child development 
or labor market programs. 



BACKDROP: 

CHANGING SOCIETAL 
PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATION, 
WORK, AND WELFARE 

Changing societal perspectives on educa- 
tion, work, and welfare make the education 
and care children receive before they enter 
school of growing importance for the general 
public and not just for parents. Education 
reformers increasingly recognize that their 



efforts to improve student achievement 
are affected by differences in children’s 
development that are already evident when 
formal schooling begins. With most parents, 
mothers as well as fathers, now working, 
employers know that it is more important 
than ever for their employees to have access 
to high-quality child care arrangements to 
help them balance their work and family 
responsibilities. New welfare policies require 
low-income mothers of even very young 
children to work. 

Efforts to reform elementary and sec- 
ondary education have drawn attention 
to early education. There is growing empha- 
sis on holding schools accountable for suc- 
cessfully educating all of their students. 
Reformers are increasingly aware that 
gaps in knowledge and skills are already 
evident when children enter kindergarten. 
Narrowing these gaps (especially those linked 
to children’s race and family incomes) 
after children enter school has proven to 
be one of educators’ most intractable chal- 
lenges. 

Ensuring that all students receive an 
adequate education may depend crucially 
on ensuring that they enter school ready 
to learn. In fact, courts in two states have 
recendy ordered state officials to provide 
preschool education to children at risk 
of later educational problems. Plaintiffs 
in school finance lawsuits challenged the 
legality of state school funding laws on 
the grounds that insufficient and inequit- 
able funding denied some students their 
constitutional rights to an adequate 
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